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Report  of  School  Committee. 


To  THE  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin  : 

That  you  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  work  done 
in  your  school  department  the  past  year,  and  may  know 
our  most  important  needs  of  the  coming  year,  we  submit 
the  following  report : 

The  academical  side  is  amply  summed  up  in  the  re- 
port of  your  superintendent  which  we  have  approved. 
We  urge  your  support  of  its  most  important  recommend- 
ations. 

Last  March  you  appropriated  fSOOO  to  be  expended 
in  putting  heating  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  Four 
Corners,  Unionville,  and  Brick  schools.  This  appropria- 
tion also  provided  for  the  addition  of  one  room  at  the 
Four  Corners  school.  This  work  was  completed  during 
the  summer  and  has  supplied  good  heat  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions so  long  needed  in  these  buildings.  But  we  were 
unable  to  put  closets  in  at  Unionville  for  lack  of  water. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  and  making  the  necessary 
incidental  repairs  we  were  compelled  to  expend  -13500 
which  we  have  been  able  to  pay  from  the  special  and 
regular  appropriations. 

Owing  to  size  the  sanitation  at  the  Nason  St.  and 
Arlington  St.  schools  is  really  worse  than  existed  at 
Four  Corners  and  the  other  schools.  W e advocate  that 
money  be  appro nriated  to  supply  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  these  two  schools,  especially  the  Nason  St., 
which  is  a matter  that  should  be  attended  to  this  coming 
summer. 

Nearly  all  of  our  school  buildings  need  painting,  and 
some  need  shingling.  We  have  prepared  for  this  to  the 
extent  of  expending  -^393  from  this  year’s  funds  for 
50,000  shingles,  and  lead  and  oil  sufficient  for  the  major 
part  of  the  painting.  We  recommend  that  enough  money 
be  appropriated  to  supply  the  labor  and  additional  sup- 
plies necessary  for  this  work. 
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Your  committee  has  in  the  past  year  received  two 
petitions  from  the  grade  teachers  for  an  increase  in  salar- 
ies. Considering  the  higlier  cost  of  living  we  believe 
they  merit  an  increase.  We  have  allowed  a little  over 
ilOOO  to  cover  this  in  the  regular  appropriation.  To  en- 
able us  to  keep  a high  standard  of  efficiency  among  our 
teachers,  we  believe  this  increase  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  citizen. 

The  problem  of  how  to  provide  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  rural  districts  is  still  serious,  especi- 
ally in  North  Franklin.  Neither  the  barge  nor  electric 
cars  provide  satisfactorily  for  the  younger  children  as  un- 
der either  system  they  have  long  walks  and  improper 
care.  We  believe  the  problem  in  this  section  of  the  town 
can  best  be  handled  by  opening  the  North  Franklin  school 
to  the  lower  gr  ades.  Only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  is  necessary  to  put  the  building  in  condition,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  approximately  one-half 
more  than  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  attending.  The 
building  has  already  been  shingled  from  your  special  ap- 
propriation of  $150  of  which  we  have  returned,  unex- 
pended, a balance  of  $49.63. 

We  have  finished  the  year  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion, leaving  a balance  of  $97.04,  and  resources  due  us 
amounting  to  $78.24.  Our  only  known  liability  is  a 
claim  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  Co.  for  $3.67. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  our  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, together  with  what  we  estimate  necessary  for 
next  year  : 


Receipts  : 


Appropriation  $25,600  00 

State  Tuition  292  16 

City  of  Boston,  Tuition  31  50 

Town  of  Bellingham,  Tuition  470  75 

Ferdinand  DeJoney,  Tuition  6 50 

Dog  License  Money  791  80 

Stoves  Sold  12  00 


$27,204  71 


Expenditures 


Teachers 

Janitors 

Transportation 

Fuel 

Repairs 

Telephone 

Lio-hting- 

Toilet 

Teachers’  Supplies 
Pupils’  Supplies 
Office  Supplies 
Janitors’  Supplies 
Books 

Printing  and  Advertising 
W ater 

Express  and  Carting 
Manual  .Training 
Medical  Inspection 
Medical  Attendance 
School  Census 
Salary  of  Secretary 
Miscellanies 

Balance 


f 16,255 

45 

2,471 

42 

2,328 

00 

1,513 

49 

1,641 

81 

44 

51 

102 

98 

50 

95 

123 

12 

927 

35 

37 

82 

25 

27 

561 

94 

76 

25 

201 

54 

120 

53 

86 

99 

230 

00 

48 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

170 

25 

S97  04 


We  estimate  the  expenses  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows : 


Teachers  f 17,900 

Transportation  2,500 

Janitors  2,500 

Fuel  1,650 

Books  and  Supplies  2,000 

Repairs  1,000 

School  Physicians  150 


Miscellanies,  including  salary  of 
secretary  and  taking  of  census 


500  128,200 


0 


We  estimate  our  receipts  as  follows: 


Dog  License 

From  all  other  sources 


moo 

500  1,200 


We  recommend  that  the  town  appropriate  for  school 
purposes  127,000. 

Special  appropriation  for  Brick,  Four  Corners,  and 
Unionville  school  houses  : 


Appropriation 

Expended 


13,000 

3,500 


The  1500  for  repairs  in  excess  of  the  special  ap- 
propriation was  paid  from  the  regular  school  appropriation 
for  repairs,  and  is  included  in  the  amount  charged  to 
repairs. 

Special  appropriation  to  repair  the  Northwest  School- 
house  : 

Appropriated  il50  00 

Expended  100  37 

Balance  unexpended  -149  63 


Respectfully  submitted. 


RAYMOND  S.  BARTLETT, 
MATTHEW  F.  CONROY, 
ORESTES  T.  DOE, 


School  Committee. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 

Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  January  3!,  1911 

To  THE  School  Committee  : 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  in  a decade  has 
one  school-year  evinced  such  marked  improvement  over 
another  as  the  twelve  months  now  closing  show  as  com- 
pared with  the  twelve  months  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded them.  The  grounds  which  support  this  statement 
will,  I trust,  appear  from  this,  my  tenth  annual  report. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PROMOTIONS 

During  the  spring  term  eveiy  effort  was  put  forth  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  uncreditable  ratio  of  non- 
promotions as  was  reported  for  June,  1909,  when  practi- 
cally one-fifth  of  the  elementary  pupils  failed  to  make 
their  grades.  The  rigid  lines  along  which  we  had  been 
working  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  each  class  was  dealt 
with  in  the  light  of  its  own  peculiar  needs:  methods  of 
instruction  (whether  individual,  with  or  without  divisions), 
quantity  of  subject-matter,  assignments  of  time  and  the 
like,  were  all  varied  to  suit.  As  a result  84.75  pupils  out 
of  every  100  were  promoted  against  80.97  the  year  before. 
Even  this  seems  too  small  a ratio,  but  it  is  perhaps  as 
higli  as  could  be  expected  under  tlie  circumstances. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that,  since  schools  began 
in  the  fall,  oidy  three  of  the  [)upils  below  the  high  school^ 
have  been  reported  unfit  for  theii'  new  grades  against 
more  than  forty  one  year  ago. 

What  is  a fair  allowance  of  annual  failures?  It 
would  seem  that  our  course  of  study  ought  to  be  so  ad- 
justed that,  as  a rule,  the  normal  child  will  pass.  How 
many  are  normal  in  every  hundred  may  be  a question  for 
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experts  to  determine,  but  certainly  we  ought  not  to  be 
content  to  see  more  than  ten  per  cent,  fall  behind  ^ach 
year,  and  even  this  will  be  regarded  as  too  high  b}^  many 
persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.  In  the 
adjacent  town  of  Milford  only  eight  per  cent,  are  com- 
pelled to  lepeat, 

PASSING  OF  THE  NINTH  GRADE 

In  July,  1909,  the  school  committee  voted  “That  the 
school-work  preparatory  to  entrance  into  the  high  school 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  done  in  eight  years.”  This 
action  undoubtedly  contemplated  the  eventual  elimination 
of  the  ninth  grade,  but  probably  not  before  the  summer  of 
1911  at  the  earliest.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  a speedier  consummation  of  the  plan  seemed 
to  outweigh  those  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as 
mere  knowledge  is  concerned,  enough  has  been  acquired 
for  high  school  purposes  before  the  ninth  grade.  A mo- 
ment’s glance  at  the  studies  of  the  “Freshman”  year  will 
substantiate  this  statement.  They  are  Latin,  Algebra, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  English  Literature  and  Composi- 
tion, Elementary  Science,  English  History,  Music,  Draw- 
ing, Manual  Training  and  T^enmanship.  Now  so  far  as 
book  learning  alone  goes’,  what  more  do  these  studies  re- 
quire, as  a preliminary  foundation,  than  is  offered  in  the 
fii’st  eight  grades  ? 

But  Avere  the  eighth  grade  pupils  mature  enough  for 
high  school  work?  On  this  question,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, there  was  much  room  for  doubt.  But  as  they  were 
as  old  this  year  as  their  successors  will  be  for  a long  time 
to  come  (it  will  not  be  till  1917  tliat  the  recent  raising  of 
the  age  of  admission  to  5 1-2  years  will  first  be  felt), 
there  seemed  to  be  no  I’eason  why  tliis  experiment,  if  it 
were  to  l)e  tried  at  all  befoi’e  IIHT,  should  not  be  tried  at 
once. 

Accordingly,  as  is  now  well  known  the  ninth  grade 
came  to  an  end,  as  an  organic  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, in  June,  1910.  When  schools  reopened  in  Septem- 
bei’,  the  graduates  of  the  advanced  eighth  grade  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  school  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
from  the  ninth,  while  the  pupils  who  had  been  promoted 
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from  the  regular  eighth  grade  were  allowed  to  come  in  as 
“Sub-freshmen,”  which  means  that  while  they  might  enter 
upon  the  regular  studies  of  the  first  year,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  required  to  take  the  old  ninth-grade  subjects  of 
Physiology,  United  States  Plistory,  and  English  Grammar. 
The  final  decision  as  to  whether  these  pupils  should  be 
fully  admitted  into  the  high  school  was  not  made  until 
these  latter  courses  were  over,  and  then  only  in  accord- 
ance with  our  regular  requirement  for  promotion,  which 
is  the  passing  of  a majority  of  the  fundamental  studies. 
For  this  purpose  the  two  eighth  grade  subjects  of  Arith- 
metic and  Geography,  and  the  three  ninth-grade  subjects 
already  mentioned  were  taken.  This  test  thirty-two  of 
the  forty-three  “Subfreshmen”  succeeded  in  passing,  and 
they  were  accordingly  matriculated  into  full  membership 
in  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  two  questions  already 
proposed  (1)  of  preliminary  learning,  and  (2)  of  degree 
of  maturity,  it  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  first  that  the 
new  pupils  brought  with  them  sufficient  working  know- 
ledge for  the  high  school  except  in  English  Composition. 
In  this  they  were,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  weak.  But  in 
justice 'to  them  and  their  teachers  it  ought  to  be  said  that  this 
is  one  of  the  subjects  which,  about  two  and  one-half  years 
ago,  the  school  committee  discontinued  as  separate  branch- 
es of  instruction  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and 
that  it  was  not  restored  until  the  pupils  in  question  were 
about  to  leave  those  grades.  A recurrence  of  such  a con- 
dition has  been  guarded  against  for  another  year. 

In  the  matter  of  maturity  the  contrast  between  the 
pupils  from  the  eighth  grades  and  those  from  the  ninth 
has  been  very  marked,  and  almost  without  exception  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  Bui  this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of  forcing  pro- 
cesses. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  these  “Sub-freshmen”  would 
liave  done  much  better  if,  before  entering  the  high  school, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  one  session  a day  instead  of 
two  ; had  learned  to  manoeuvre  in  a three-story,  ten-room 
building  ; and,  as  above  suggested,  had  had  the  benefit  of 
a thorough  course  in  composing  written  English;  and  if, 
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after  getting  to  the  high  school,  they  had  met  with 
teachers  who  were  used  to  pupils  so  young  (for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  a new  experience  for  some 
of  the  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  pupils),  n,nd  had  not 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  lax  discipline  and  indifference 
to  study.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  note,  however,  that 
since  Mr.  Pomeroy  took  charge  of  the  school,  these  evils 
have  disappeared,  and  that  the  marks  for  January  show 
that  in  classes  in  which  the  eight-year  and  the  nine-year 
pupils  have  been  thrown  together,  the  younger  members 
are  for  the  most  part  holding  their  own  with  their  older 
class-mates. 

While  eight  years  of  elementary  schooling  are,  in 
my  judgment,  theoretically  enough,  it  is  my  present 
belief  that,  as  ages  and  courses  of  study  now  run,  there 
should  be  both  an  eight-year  and  a nine-year  course,  and 
that  on  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year,  pu- 
pils should  be  so  separated  that  those  who  can  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  in  two  years,  while  the  others  should  be 
required  to  take  three. 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish is  so  great  that  the  study  of  Composition  has  been 
given  a coordinate  place  with  the  other  principal  branches 
in  the  two  grades  where  the  need  was  most  urgent,  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth.  Individual  copies  of  Sykes’ 
English  Composition  for  Grammar  Schools  have  been 
provided,  and  a definite  portion  of  time  is  now  taken 
each  week  for  the  study  of  Composition  as  such.  The 
mistake  of  leaving  the  art  of  correct  writing  to  be  ac- 
quired incidentally  was  conclusively  shown  by  the 
marked  deficiency  of  the  High  School  “ Subfreshmen  ” in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  that 
policy  has  been  discarded. 

HANDWRITING 

There  is  no  lack  today  of  systems  of  penmanship 
which  for  the  most  part  present  the  subjeet  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  practical  life.  But  few  of  them 
place  more  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  than  the  monot- 
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onotis  copy-book,  and  only  one,  so  far  as  known,  provides 
an  adequate  course  for  teachers.  A change  has  this  year 
been  made  to  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 
mainly  because  — 

1.  It  puts  before  the  pupil  not  only  fac-similes  of 
the  actual  work  of  penmen  (and  not,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  engraved  head-lines  which  man  never  naturally 
wrote),  but  also  diagrams,  directions,  and  explanations 
— in  other  words,  a text-book  of  the  subject,  and  not 
simply  a collection  of  ‘‘copies.” 

2.  It  puts  the  teachers  themselves  through  a rigid 
course  of  lessons.  As  this  was  an  experience  which  most 
of  them  had  never  had,  not  even  those  who  had  attended 
at  normal  schools,  the  need  was  all  the  more  apparent. 
Accordingly,  since  April,  when  the  system  was  adopted,  a 
set  of  teachers’  papers  has  been  sent  each  week  to  the 
Boston  office  to  be  criticised,  marked,  and  returned.  It 
is  worth  while  to  know  that  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  have  since  gone  on  to  the  same  plan,  be- 
cause, to  quote  from  their  notice  to  principals,  “Experi- 
ence has  convinced  educators  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  penmanship  problem  is  by  logical,  systematic  training 
of  the  teachers.  Surely  teachers  cannot  teach  successful- 
ly what  they  do  not  themselves  know.” 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING 

In  the  time-apportionments  to  be  referred  to  later. 
Music  has  been  given  not  less  than  50,  and  not  more  than 
60  minutes  a week,  and  Drawing  not  less  than  60,  and  ? 
not  more  than  75.  These  increased  time-allowances  are 
helping  these  two  subjects  to  come  into  their  rightful 
places.  But  in  Music  the  stage  of  proficiency  is  so  low 
that  nothing  like  a graded  outline  of  work  can  as  yet  be 
attempted.  Instead  each  teacher  is  expected  to  start  with 
the  very  elements  of  the  subject,  and  to  proceed  only  so 
fast  as  the  previous  attainments  of  the  class  will  warrant. 
This  course  has  been  adopted  even  in  the  High  school. 
The  growing  recognition,  in  this  community  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  of  music  as  a refining,  elevating  and  harmon- 
izing power  in  society  will  probably  lead  to  the  instru- 
mental reproduction  of  master-pieces  in  our  school-rooms. 
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and  to  the  employment  of  a supervisor.  But  these  exten- 
sions ought  not  to  he  immediately  sought  for. 

Miss  Goding’s  report  on  Drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing is  elsewhere  given,  and  to  it  especial  attention  is 
directed. 


ARlTHriETIC 

One  of  the  important  achievements  of  the  year  has 
been  the  downward  revision  of  the  first  half  of  the  course 
in  Arithmetic.  For  a long  time  now  the  annual  failures 
in  this  one  study  have  much  exceeded  what  they  have 
been  in  any  other.  Last  June,  for  example,  in  grades  II 
to  IX  inch  there  were  45  failures  in  Reading,  47  in  Lan- 
guage or  Grammar,  and  153  in  Arithmetic ; in  grades  IV 
to  VIII  inch  there  were  39  failures  in  Geography,  and  66 
in  Arithmetic;  in  grades  VII  to  IX  inch  there  were  17 
failures  in  Grammar,  21  in  History,  and  50  in  Arithmetic. 
At  the  end  of  1908-9,  that  year  which  eclipsed  all  others 
in  the  abundance  of  its  non-promotions.  Arithmetic  fur- 
nished sixty  per  cent  of  the  combined  failures  in  four 
subjects. 

Such  conditions  ought  not  to  exist,  and  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  report  that  the  matter  has  at  last  been  properly 
taken  up,  and  that  a more  reasonable  course  of  study  and 
a more  effective  method  of  instruction  have  been  adopted. 
In  the  first  grade  the  number  of  abstract  facts  which  the 
beginners  are  required  to  stow  away  in  their  little  minds 
has  been  reduced  from  155  to  83,  and  the  number  of 
operations  from  four  to  two  (Addition  and  Subtraction). 
In  the  second  grade  it  has  been  found  possible  to  eliminate 
about  18  per  cent,  of  the  old  subject-matter,  for  it  was 
here  that  the  pupils  had  been  made  to  commit  numerous 
tables  which  the  next  grade  neither  used  nor  needed.  The 
work  of  the  second  grade  in  abstract  number  facts  has 
accordingly  been  confined  to  combinations  and  separations 
of  numbers  of  one  figure. 

The  third  grade  has  long  been  one  of  the  hardest, 
mathematically,  of  the  whole  course.  Here  it  seemed  sen- 
sible to  govern  the  scope  of  the  oral  work  by  the  scope  of 
the  written  work.  Now  in  ordinary  computations  with 
the  pencil,  when  we  add  or  subtract,  one  of  the  two  num- 


bers  immediately  in  mind  is  never  larger  than  9 ; the  same 
is  true  when  we  divide  by  the  “Short”  method  ; and  when 
we  multiply,  9 times  9 is  as  far  as  we  need  to  know  at 
any  one  monjent.  This  being  true  of  simple  written  cal- 
culations, the  oral  work  of  our  third  grade  has  been  made 
to  correspond. 

How  the  work  in  other  grades  has  been  put,  or  might 
be  put,  on  a more  rational  basis  might  also  be  shown. 
But  here  it  ought  to  be  said  that  any  fears  lest  a reducing 
of  the  complexity  would  result  in  a weakening  of  the 
quality  are  entirely  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  in  favor  of  curtailment  is  that  it  makes 
possible  greater  thoroughness  in  what  is  left.  A good 
comparison  can  be  drawn  from  the  field  of  spelling. 
There  are,  we  will  say,  some  40,000  words  in  general  use 
among  English-speaking  people.  But  every  intelligent 
^ teacher  knows  that  to  attempt  to  learn  all  of  this  number 
in  the  elementary  grades  would  mean  perfect  mastery  of 
almost  none.  Hence  we  select  only  so  many  as  are  with- 
in the  possibilities  of  sound  acquisition  (as  a matter  of 
fact  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  above  number.)  The 
application  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  obvious. 

But  a good  course  of  study  is  not  the  only  essential. 
Another  is  an  effective  method  of  procedure.  And  no 
method  can  be  effective  which  does  not  take  due  account 
of  the  individual  child.  Education  in  mass  has  its  place, 
but  is  it  not  as  a rule  better  for  the  teacher  to  have  in 
mind,  not  her  class,  but  John  and  James,Helen  and  Mary? 

Under  the  plan  which  we  are  now  trying — 

1.  Each  pupil  is  free  to  advance  as  fast  as  his  capa- 
bilities will  permit,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitation  on 
the  teacher’s  time  for  inspecting  the  work. 

2.  A separate  record  is  kept  of  each  pupil’s  progress, 
and  he  is  assisted  at  just  those  points  where  he  so  requires. 
This  attention  from  the  teacher  is  given  privately,  it 
should  be  said,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  impressive, 
and  may  least  distract  the  attention  of  the  class. 

3.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  work  every  example. 
If  lie  fails  the  first  time,  he  may  perhaps  receive  help,  but 
he  must  try  and  re-try  until  he  obtains  the  right  answer. 
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This  is  much  better  than  letting  another  do  it  at  the 
blackboard. 

4.  There  is  no  sharp  division  of  the  time  into  study- 
periods  and  recitation-periods.  As  arithmetic  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  the  head  and  the  hand,  and  not  of  the  tongue, 
why  is  it  not  better  for  the  pupil  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  doing  of  examples,  with  such  pauses  for  help  as  the 
teacher  may  think  proper,  than  to  work  by  himself  for 
half  of  it,  and  then  put  down  his  pencil  only  to  listen  to 
explanations  of  what  he  has  already  done  and  under- 
stands ? 

A third  requisite  is  a good  text-book.  The  books 
now  in  use  fall  so  far  below  the  proper  conception  of  an 
ideal  series  that  a change  ought  to  be  made.  What  shall 
it  be  ? The  examination  of  sample  copies  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  two  months  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, superintendent,  and  teachers,  will  undoubtedly 
yield  the  right  answer  to  this  important  question. 

Finally,  though  first  in  rank,  is  the  need  of  first-class 
instruction.  Our  teachers  now  well  understand  that, 
while  bounds  have  been  set  to  the  range  of  the  work  in 
Arithmetic,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  rigor  with 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done  within  those  bounds,  and 
that,  if  the  desired  results  are  not  forthcoming,  the  fault, 
will  not  be  charged  to  the  pupils  or  to  the  course  of 
study. 

A few  words  in  conclusion  of  this  topic  as  to  how 
the  pupils  like  this  plan.  Those  in  a single  series  of 
grades  (IV  to  VIII  inch,)  were  recently  asked  to  state 
their  preference,  and  it  is  significant  that  more  than  eight 
out  of  every  ten  answer  in  favor  of  the  new  way.  Some 
of  the  reasons  which  they  give  are  also  significant.  “We 
learn  more  than  the  old  way.”  “I  get  more  meaning 
from  the  example.”  “It  points  out  our  weakest  points.” 
“I  have  thought  it  fun  to  do  arithmetic.”  “It  is  more 
practical.”  “You  have  to  do  the  examples  whether  you 
are  absent  or  not.”  “The  ones  that  are  ahead  can  go 
along  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ones  that  are  back.”  “I 
like  the  new  way  because  one  class  cannot  study  very 
well  when  another  class  is  reciting. 
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STARTING  OF  A COURSE  IN  COOKING 

It  is  a source  of  some  pride  to  be  able  to  report  that 
instruction  in  Cooking  has  been  commenced  in  the  High 
School.  The  first  lesson  was  given  Jan.  13.  Only  one 
lesson  a week  is  given,  the  membership  of  the  class  has 
been  restricted  to  four,  no  extra  teacher  has  been  hired, 
and  the  necessary  utensils  have  thus  far  cost  less  than 
$35.  Surely  this  is  a very  modest  beginning,  and  if  by 
any  chance  the  venture  should  prove  unwise,  no  one  can 
rightly  say  that  it  cost  more  than  the  experience  was 
worth. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  such  out- 
come. On  the  contraiy,  more  girls  than  we  can  possibly 
accommodate  want  to  bo  admitted  to  this  course,  while 
many  of  the  mothers  wish  their  daughters  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  Miss  VViggin.  Had  it  not 
been  for  her  willingness  to  take  it  up  (without  extra  pay), 
it  could  not  have  been  started  so  soon.  Her  connection 
with  it  is  a guaranty  that  it  will  be  conducted  without 
offense,  and  along  lines  of  profit,  common  sense,  and 
efficiency.  This  is  equally  true  of  her  other  work,  and  as 
for  the  school  as  a whole  lier  influence  over  it  has  gone 
far  toward  preserving  its  equilibrium  during  the  chance 
and  change  of  recent  months. 

PLAN  FOR  AN  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Tlie  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial  training  have 
been  so  often  set  forth  and  so  favorably  received  in  this 
community  that  further  discussion  of  the  merits  seems 
unnecessary.  The  time  has  come  for  action.  A plan  has 
already  been  formed,  but  before  it  is  outlined  a few  words 
as  to  how  it  originated  may  fitly  be  given.  Soon  after 
Deputy  Commissioner  Piosser’s  address  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  scliool  committee,  lie  was  invited  to  send 
here  a special  agent  to  investigate  local  needs  and  possi- 
bilities witli  i-efereoce  to  industrial  training.  Accordingly 
Mr.  William  H.  Dooley,  princi[)al  of  the  Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School,  and  an  expert  in  his  line,  spent  several  days 
here, informing  himself  concerning  our  industries,  and  inter- 
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viewing  the  men  in  control.  He  reports  that  he  met  with 
no  case  of  opposition,  or  even  of  indifference,  on  their 
part,  but  rather  that  there  was  a general  disposition  to 
welcome  such  a project. 

Mr.  Dooley  recommends  that  an  Evening  Industrial 
School  for  males  be  established  here,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing courses  be  given : 

Textile  Designing,  one  evening  a week  for  two  years. 

Cloth  Analysis,  one  evening  a week  for  two  years. 

Study  of  Raw  Materials  and  Manufacture,  one  even- 
ing a week  for  one  year. 

Experimental  Dyeing  and  Chemistry,  one  or  two 
evenings  a week  for  two  years. 

The  cost  of  instruction  and  other  necessaries  would 
be  between  400  and  500  dollars  for  the  first  season  (20 
weeks).  But  the  state  would  bear  one  half  this  expense 
if  the  school  was  organized  under  its  direction. 

As  for  a building  where  these  courses  might  be  giv- 
en, the  high  school  suggests  itself  as  the  best  place,  not 
only  because  all  the  necessary  advantages  are  there,  but 
because  the  apparatus  which  would  be  provided  for  night 
time  purposes  would  be  a very  useful  adjunct  to  the  day 
work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  plan  has  been  so  favorably  looked  upon  since  it 
was  proposed,  and  is  so  easy  of  realization,  that  it,  or 
something  similar,  ought  to  be  in  actual  operation  here 
before  another  winter. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  fortunes  of  the  high  school  during  the  fall  term 
are  too  well  known  for  comment.  The  present  principal, 
Mr.  Ray  E.  Pomeroy,  though  here  scarcely  a month,  has 
gone  about  his  duties  with  such  vigor,  wisdom,  and  deter- 
mination that  affairs  are  fast  assuming  a satisfactory 
state. 

The  scliool  has  been  continued  on  the  list  of  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  this 
time  for  a period  of  three  years.  Published  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  our  high  school  has 
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never  lost  its  place  on  this  list  since  it  was  first  put  there 
in  October,  1903. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
the  high  school  which  demands  attention,  and  that  is  the 
latitude  which  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  electives.  The 
slight  extent  to  which  some  of  the  elective  studies  are 
now  (Jan.  31)  taken  is  indicated  below: 

' 2nd  Year  Bookkeeping,  5 pupils 


Commercial  Law,  5 “ 

3rd  Year  Latin,  5 “ 

2nd  Year  Latin,  3 ‘‘ 

Solid  Geometry,  2 ‘‘ 

3rd  Year  German,  2 “ 

1st  Year  German,  1 pupil 


This  list  very  properly  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  selection  of  courses  is  not  under  sufficiently  strict 
control.  When  we  remember  that  a class,  however 
small,  requires  as  much  of  the  teacher’s  time  in  school  as 
one  of  any  other  size,  we  realize  that  unlimited  option  of 
studies  is  an  expensive  privilege. 

The  state  of  affairs  pointed  out  above  has  existed 
for  years,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
colleges.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  we  are  justified  in  providing  enough  hut 
only  enough  to  answer  their  requirements.  As  it  is  now, 
we  do  more  than  this.  Where  they  accept  two  courses 
in  History,  we  offer  four ; where  they  accept  two  foreign 
languages,  we  offer  three  ; where  they  accept  one  or  two 
sciences,  we  offer  three.  Thus  we  could  reduce  the  va- 
riety of  preparatory  subjects  on  our  schedule  and  still  fit 
for  college,  although  the  result  would  necessarily  be  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  all  intending  to  go  there,  that 
is,  one  without  options. 

As  for  tlie  pupil  who  occasionally  wants  an  unusual 
subject  (Greek,  or  Solid  Geometry,  for  example),  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  provide  for  him  if  we  could  without  detri- 
ment to  the  general  interests  of  the  school  — otherwise 
he  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  object  of  his 
desire. 
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SECOND  GRADE  HOURS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

For  cliilclreii  who  are  only  in  tlieir  second  year  of 
school  to  attend  as  many  hours  a day  as  pupils  in  the 
high  school  does  not  seem  necessary  or  right.  An  effort 
has  therefore  been  made  this  year  to  give  them  more  time 
for  rest  and  recreation  out  of  school.  At  the  Brick, 
Thayer,  and  Nason  Street  schools  the  second-year  pupils 
go  2 1-4  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  all  of  the  after- 
noon (2  hours),  Avith  an  intermission  of  2 hours  at  noon. 
At  the  Arlington  Street  school  one  division  attends  all  of 
the  forenoon,  and  until  recess  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
other  is  excused  shortly  after  11  a.m.,  but  remains  all  of 
the  afternoon. 

Further,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  a teacher  of  the  first  and  second  grades  to  have 
some  time  each  day  when  she  can  be  alone  Avith  either 
grade.  Accordingly  at  the  Brick,  Thayer,  Four  Corners, 
and  Nason  Street  schools  the  hours  of  attendance  have 
been  regulated  Avith  this  end  in  vieAA\ 

NEW  TinE=ASSIQNnENTS 

The  plan  of  a maximum  and  minimum  time-assign- 
ment for  each  subject  in  the  primary  schools  as  explained 
in  the  last  report,  has  this  year  been  extended  to  the  oth- 
er grades.  The  reason  underlying  this  plan  is  that,  inas- 
much as  other  things  even  in  corresponding  grades  can- 
not be  exactly  equal,  it  is  illogical  to  have  uniform  divis- 
ions of  time.  There  is  of  course  an  extreme  number  of 
minutes  in  either  direction  beyond  Avhich  no  allotment 
should  pass,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  betAveen  those 
limits  the  stopping  places  should  vary  according  to  the 
age,  size,  attainment,  ability,  interest,  and  other  consider- 
ations peculiar  to  each  class.  For  instance,  if  in  one 
room  Geography  is  good,  and  Reading  is  poor,  and  in  a 
corresponding  room  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  a manifest 
mistake  to  apportion  identica]  amounts  of  time  to  those 
two  subjects  respectively.  It  should  be  said,  hoAvever, 
that  Avhen  once  a program  has  been  made  out  to  suit  con- 
ditions in  a given  room  it  is  to  be  as  strictly  adhered  to 
as  formerly. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  EXERCISES 

On  the  2Tth  of  May  joint  exercises  appropriate  to 
Memorial  Day  were  given  in  Morse  Opera  House  by  the 
pupils  of  all  grades  above  the  second.  They  assembled 
at  their  various  schools  at  the  usual  morning  hour,  and 
then  marched  to  the  hall,  the  use  of  which  had  been  pro- 
vided by  Post  60.  The  program  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

GIFTS 

The  following  gifts  are  thankfully  acknowledged : 

From  Mrs.  Adelbert  D.  Thayer,  a flag  and  flag-pole, 
and  two  anti-germ  drinking  fountains,  all  for  the  Ray 
school. 

From  Mrs.  Edgar  K.  Ray,  several  miscellaneous  vol- 
umes for  the  libraries  of  the  high  and  Nason  Street  schools. 

From  Mrs.  Addison  M.  Thayer,  a set  of  Shake- 
speare’s complete  works  for  the  high  school  library. 

But  gifts  are  m;t  necessarily  of  a physical  character, 
and  the  generous  act  of  a local  citizen  in  providing  at  his 
own  expense  a free  public  lecture  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
on  Industrial  Education  ought  here  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  good  things  of  the  year  which  have  come  Avithout 
price.  ^ 

OUTWARD  RELATIONS 

There  is  manifest  advantage  as  well  as  propriety  i.n 
maintaining  close  relations  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. We  have  therefore  sought  visits  from  their  rep- 
resentatives on  more  occasions  than  one  during  the  year. 
Early  in  February  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Burnham,  agent  of 
the  board  for  the  promotion  of  the  manual  arts,  spoke  to 
the  teachers  and  the  public  on  the  proper  place  of  DraAA- 
ing  in  the  public  schools,  and  gave  some  idea  of  the  point 
of  view  which  the  present  State  Board  of  Education  is 
likely  to  take  in  reference  to  that  subject.  In  November 
Mr,  Charles  A.  Prosser,  one  of  the  deputy  comhussioners 
of  the  board,  addressed  the  school  committee  and  several 
of  the  local  manufacturers,  on  Industrial  Training  as  a 
I^ocal  Problem.  In  January  one  of  the  members  itself, 
Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  delivered  before  the  scliool  com- 
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mittee  and  teachers  a very  suggestive  lecture  on  Ethical 
Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 

These  meetings  have  proved  so  beneficial  and  so  in- 
dicative of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principal  educational  officials  of  the  state 
that  a continuation  of  the  policy  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  or  too  sedulously  pursued. 

The  formation  of  a Parent-Teacher  Association,  al- 
though now  largely  officered  by  persons  outside  the 
schools,  may  properly  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forward 
steps  of  the  year,  since  it  was  initiated  from  within  this 
department.  This  association,  if  its  proceedings  are  kept 
near  to  the  schools,  is  sure  to  have  a beneficial  effect  up- 
on them,  and  in  any  event  the  opportunities  for  conference 
between  parents  and  teachers  which  these  meetings  afford 
are  supplying  a long  felt  need. 

MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  TEACHERS 

There  were  features  about  the  old  days  which  may 
well  be  preserved  in  our  own  time.  One  of  these  was  the 
direct  contact  into  which  the  teachers  came  with  the 
school  committee.  If  this  is  less  necessary  now  than 
formerly,  owing  to  changed  methods  of  supervision,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  without  its  helpful  possibilities  in  other 
directions.  In  this  belief  an  evening  was  recentl}^  taken 
(January  10)  for  a meeting  between  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  teachers.  This  occasion  was 
favored  with  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  discussed 
the  topic  already  referred  to. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

If  an  evening  school  for  the  working  boys  of  the 
town  is  soon  to  be  established,  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  take  some  action  with  reference  to  a continuation 
school  for  girls.  What  form  shall  it  take?  Our  first 
thought  is,  perhaps,  to  provide  courses  educating  for  the 
trades.  But  inasmuch  as  the  occupation  of  most  women 
is  housekeeping,  and  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  girls  who 
have  been  through  the  local  public  schools  ever  had  the 


opportunity,  while  there,  of  studying  the  domestic  arts, 
we  should  do  better  to  provide  lessons  in  Sewing,  Gai- 
ment-Making,  Cooking,  Home-Furnishing,  and  the  Mak- 
ing of  Children’s  Clothes.  In  other  towns  and  cities  such 
courses  as  these  are  carried  on  to  the  great  benefit  of  girls 
at  work,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  undertaken  here.  “Not  to  know  at  large  of  things 
remote  from  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know  that 
which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life,  is  the  prime  wisdom,” 
said  Milton  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 


ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  GRADE  ON  TRIAL 

Our  long-standing  practice  of  retaining  all  first-grade 
pupils  throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  their  fitness  or 
unfitness,  ought  to  be  discontinued.  In  all  our  other 
grades,  as  is  well  known,  if  a pupil  is  found  to  be  out  of 
his  place,  he  is  sent  back  whence  he  came.  Why  should 
not  the  same  course  be  taken  in  the  case  of  beginners? 
Every  year  it  becomes  very  apparent  before  the  end  of 
the  fall  term  that  a certain  few  are  utterly  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  class.  By  remaining  in  school  after  that 
time,  they  become  a burden  on  the  teacher  and  a hinder- 
ance  to  the  class,  besides  acquiring  wrong  habits  of  study 
and  false  ideas  of  the  value  of  time.  The  interests  of  the 
schools* and  the  good  of  these  children  themselves  alike 
require  that  first-grade  pupils  should  be  admitted  on  trial, 
after  which  they  should  be  retained  or  excluded  as  condi- 
tions warrant. 


THE  OUTLYING  SCHOOLS 

The  plan  pursued  with  the  Unionville  pupils,  where- 
by they  attend  at  a school  in  their  own  district  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  then  come  to  the  center  for  the 
remaining  grades,  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  town,  particularly  the  northwest.  The  early  start, 
long  walks,  and  late  return  home  which  now  have  to  be 
endured  each  day,  come  especially  hard  on  tlie  primary 
children  of  this  section.  They  ought  to  have  a school 
nearer  home. 


if  the  North  Franklin  school  house  is  reopened,  many 
persons  will  no  doubt  advocate  that  it  cover  more  than 
the  primary  period.  But  nothing  has  happened  in  this 
town  during  the  past  eighteen  months  to  change  the  well 
settled  conclusion  that  a school  of  all  grades,  with  only 
one  teacher  and  keeping  the  usual  number  of  hours  a day, 
cannot  do  as  well  by  its  pupils  as  a school  under  like 
conditions  with  only  one  or  two  grades.  On  the  contrary 
that  conclusion  has  been  reconfirmed.  A longer  school 
day,  or  the  services  of  one  or  more  assistant  teachers, 
would  undoubtedly  improve  matters.  Even  at  Union- 
ville,  with  a good  teacher  and  four  grades,  the  work  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  as  satisfactory  this  year  as  it  was  last 
with  only  three  grades  in  the  room. 

But  whether  the  course  in  the  outlying  schools  com- 
prise three  years,  or  more  than  three  years,  one  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  and  that  is  that  the  pupils  of  these  dis- 
tricts ought  not  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from  means  of  con- 
veyance to  the  schools  at  the  center.  An  instance  in 
point  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  not  one  of  last  year’s  South  Franklin  grad- 
uates has  since  entered  the  high  school.  A half  and  half 
division  of  the  elementary  period  into  four  years  for  the 
school  near  home,  and  four  for  the  schools  in  town,  would 
seem  to  be  a desirable  arrangement  for  the  pupils  of  the 
remote  districts.  This  would  insure  greater  educational 
efficiency,  and  would  keep  the  high  school  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  might  wish  to  attend  it. 


HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS 

With  the  introduction  of  furnaces  into  the  basements 
of  the  Brick,  Four  Corners,  and  Unionville  schools,  tlie 
stove  as  a means  of  heating  has  passed  out  of  use  in  all  our 
school  rooms  proper.  Every  building  is  now  not  onl}" 
Avarmed  but  ventilated  according  to  modern  methods. 

But  there  are  other  respects  in  which,  from  the 
stand-point  of  health,  we  are  nor  so  Avell  off.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  closets,  for  example,  the  Arlington  Street  scliool, 
with  nearly  150  pupils,  and  the  Nason  Street  schools,  with 
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about  200  pupils,  and  the  Unionville  school,  still  have 
outside  privies.  The  risk  to  health  from  exposure,  and 
the  other  obvious  objections  to  the  old-fashioned  back- 
house, need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  inWy  forty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending 
at  these  schools  are  onh^  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Again,  most  of  tlie  school  rooms  are  inadequately 
lighted.  Professor  Plamlin,  of  the  department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Columbia,  is  authority  for  the  rule  that  the  to- 
tal window  area  should  equal  one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 
Yet  outside  of  the  new  Ray  school  we  have  not  an  ele- 
mentary room  which  comes  within  50  per  cent,  of  this 
standard.  Such  small  ratios  between  tlie  Avindow  surface 
and  the  floor  surface  as  1:9,  1:10,  and  even  1:12  are  not 
uncommon.  We  all  know  that  the  high  light,  or  that 
Avhich  enters  close  to  the  ceiling,  is  the  most  effective,  yet 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  top  of  the  window  is  from 
30  to  86  inches  beloAv  the  top  of  the  room.  Poor  light- 
ing is  further  caused  by  trees  Avith  heavy  foliage  AAdiich 
are  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  first-story  AvindoAvs.  If 
trimming  Avill  not  suffice,  let  them  be  cut  down.  ‘‘Cross- 
lights,”  or  the  entrance  of  light  from  tAvo  opposite  sides, 
is  the  case  in  at  least  five  of  the  elementaiy  rooms. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  furniture.  Outside  the 
high  bchool  ])uilding,  Avhile  ten  rooms  are  completely 
equipped  AAUth  adjustable  chairs  and  desks,  six  have  not 
a piece  of  either  kind.  The  other  rooms  are  more  or  less 
supplied  with  modern  furniture — but  less  rather  than 
more.  The  ill  effects  upon  the  bodj^  of  a groAving  child  of 
a chair  Avhich  does  not  let  his  feet  touch  the  floor,  or  of  a 
desk  Avhich  is  too  high  or  too  low,  need  only  to  be  suggest- 
ed to  be  understood. 

Sanitary  drinking  appliances  are  another  safe-guard 
Avdiich  our  schools  are  entirely  Avithout,  except  for  the  two 
Avhich  Mrs.  Tliayer  has  recently  placed  in  the  Ray  build- 
ing. As  the  use  of  public  drinking  cups  has  been  legal!}' 
abolished  in  this  state,  something  ought  to  be  provided  in 
their  place,  since  some  children  Avill  put  their  mouths  to 
the  faucets,  and  use  one  another’s  private  cups,  and  thus 
defeat  the  intent  of  the  law. 
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ETHICAL  TEACHING 

Eight  years  ago  at  this  time  the  superintendent’s  re- 
port remarked,  “It  remains,  then,  for  the  schools  to  give 
practical  ethics  a place  on  their  programs  of  study.  With- 
out detracting  from  the  moral  service  which  they  already 
incidentally  render,  this  will  give  to  the  subject  the  added 
weight  of  distinct  recognition  and  will  be  one  further 
step  in  keeping  with  the  paramount  educational  ideal — 
the  development  of  good  character.”  From  that  time  to 
this  an  unremitting  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
idea  then  advanced,  namely,  regular  and  direct  lessons  in 
character  and  conduct  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town, 
but  owing  to  untoward  circumstances  which  have  inter- 
vened, no  great  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved. 
But  the  evidences  of  the  need  of  such  teaching  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  sentiment  in  its  favor 
is  so  strong  among  many  of  the  townspeople,  that  I am 
encouraged  lo  renew  the  recommendation  that  definite 
portions  of  the  school-time  be  reserved  for  the  inculcation 
of  manners  and  morality,  as  we  did  in  the  years  1905, 
1906,  and  1907.  I would  not  as  then,  however,  deal 
more  or  less  generally  with  the  more  familiar  themes  of 
Courage,  Obedience,  Respect,  etc.,  but  would,  with  the 
bo3'S  at  least,  lay  the  emphasis  on  matters  pertaining  to 
sex.  For  such  instruction  to  be  successful  the  services  of 
men  of  the  right  kind  would  be  indispensable.  If  such 
men  cannot  be  found  in  Franklin,  they  can  be  had  from 
away.  Other  difficulties  may  present  themselves,  but 
when  we  realize  the  importance  of  the  problem,  we  shall 
find  a way  to  solve  it. 

In  this  connection  the  playground  should  be  referred 
to  as  a means  for  moral  betterment.  Roosevelt,  Hughes, 
Judge  Lindsay,  and  a score  more  of  eminent  observers,  all 
see  in  the  necessities  of  the  crowded  playground  the  con- 
ditions tliat  make  for 'character.  If  their  conclusion  is 
right,  then  is  it  not  our  duty  to  furnish  our  school  yards 
with  such  equipment  as  will  enable  them  the  better  to 
fulfil  their  proper  function?  A few  months  ago  our 
pupils  were  asked  what  they  would  like  to  have  in  the 
school  yards  for  use  during  recreation  periods,  and  such 
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answers  as  “Swings”,  Sandpiles”,  and  “Parallel  Bars” 
came  back.  Much  of  what  is  wanted  could  be  made  in 
our  manual  training  shop.  the  return  of  spring,  let 

us  hope,  we  shall  have  something  in  the  line  of  play-time 
apparatus  ready  to  set  up  in  our  various  school  yards. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 

On  the  fourth  of  next  March,  if  I continue  in  office 
until  that  time,  I shall  have  completed  ten  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  this  town.  Mr.  E.  D.  Daniels 
served  in  the  same  capacity  for  a term  of  almost  eight 
years  before  me.  He  in  turn  was  preceded  by  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Sweet,  who  acted  as  superintendent  for  both  Franklin 
and  Walpole,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  after  two  years’ 
trial. 

Thus  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  at  least,  the  town 
has  had  a man  on  the  ground  all  of  the  time,  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  I hope  the  same  can  be 
said  eighteen  years  hence. 

But  the  proper  duties  of  the  superintendent  must 
not  become  obscured.  At  the  present  too  much  of  his 
time  is  given  up  to  the  ordering,  distribution,  and  care  of 
books  and  supplies.  Clerical  labor,  too,  forms  too  promi- 
nent a feature.  Such  work  as  this  is  out  of  keerdng  with 
the  real  intent  of  the  office,  and  is  always  done  at  the 
expense  of  something  more  important.  Old  duties  do 
not  relax,  and  new  problems  are  constantly  arising  to  take 
his  time  and  tax  his  ability. 

The  following  passages,  found  in  a recent  report  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  so  well  set  forth  a proper 
conception  of  the  office  that  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
them: 

“It  is  wise  policy  for  any  community  to  empha,size 
the  value  and  dignity  of  the  office  of  its  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  furnish  the  conditions  that 
make  for  effective  and  untrammeled  service.  Such  an  at- 
titude is  demanded  by  merely  monetary  considerations.  . . 

“On  the  higher  ground  of  the  betterment  and  well- 
being of  our  public  school  system  the  argument  for  grant- 
ing large  powers  and  liberty  of  action  to  the  superintend- 
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eiit  is  still  stronger.  The  scheme  of  popular  education  is 
now  become  so  complex,  and  involves  so  many  delicate 
relations  between  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  that  exec- 
utive ability  of  the  highest  order  is  needed  for  its  proper 
direction.  Knowledge  of  child  nature  and  development, 
comprehension  of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  in- 
sight into  our  national  needs  are  required  for  the  formula- 
tion of  right  courses  of  study  and  wise  supervision  of  in- 
struction. ..... 

“Only  as  communities  make  the  work  of  school  su- 
perintendent attractive  to  men  of  large  calibre  of  mind  and 
heart  can  they  hope  to  secure  competent  service.  Yet  it 
is  a well  known  fact  that  within  recent  years  selfish  in- 
fluences have  gained  ground  and  too  often  control  in  many 
school  boards.  Men  of  ability  and  high  purpose  have 
left  a work  they  loved  because  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  labor  under  such  conditions.  Signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  unless  the  position  of  school  superintendent  is 
freed  from  these  all  too  common  and  needless  embarrass- 
ments, competent  men  will  no  longer  seek  the  vocation, 
and  the  work  of  supervision  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
office-holders  of  medioci-e  ability,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
cause  of  popular  education 

“A  small  body  of  men  and  women,  elected  by  vote 
of  the  entire  community  and  chosen  with  a view  to  their 
intelligent  public  spirit,  sound  judgment,  and  genuine 
good  will  toward  the  schools,  will  insure  the  superintend- 
ent generous,  high-minded  treatment  in  his  work. 

“Such  a committee  will  recognize  that  many  matters 
— the  selection  of  text-books,  the  choice  of  teachers,  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  promotion,  and  graduation — must  be 
settled  by  the  expert  educator.  So  also  with  him  must 
rest  the  decision  regarding  course  of  study  and  methods 
of  instruction.” 


CONCLUSION. 

In  attempting  to  bring  this  report  to  a fitting  conclu- 
sion, I am  at  a loss  for  words  which  will  justly  express 
the  gratitude  I feel  for  my  congenial  relations  with  the 
school  committee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restraints  of 
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etiquette  prevent  me  from  using  such  terms  as  I might  be 
able  to  command.  Permit  me,  therefore,  simply,  but  none 
the  less  sincerely,  to  thank  you  for  the  faultless  consider- 
ation which  my  acts  and  recommendations  have  invariably 
received  at  your  hands ; to  congratulate  the  town  onjthe 
excellent  manner  in  which  you  have  administered  the 
financial  affairs  of  this  department;  and  to  wish  that  the 
schools  may  always  be  presided  over  by  men  who  are  as 
fair,  as  broad-minded,  and  as  judicious,  and  who  to  an 
equal  degree  compel  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

IRVING  H.  GAMWELL, 

Superintendent. 
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Report  of  Principal  of  High  School. 


To  THE  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  your  desire,  I submit  to  you  this 
report  of  the  Horace  Mann  high  school. 

It  must  necessarily  be  of  the  briefest  character,  as 
my  observation  and  acquaintance,  at  this  writing,  is  of 
less  than  a month’s  duration.  Later,  I shall  be  pleased, 
yes,  shall  even  desire  to  lay  before  you  certain  changes 
which  I believe  will  be  beneficial. 

At  present  there  are  these  two  ideas  deeply  im- 
pressed on  my  mind : First,  that  the  courses  of  study 
at  the  high  school  are  somewhat  mixed.  Second,  that 
many  of  the  entering  class  are  decidedly  immature  in 
mind.  This  is  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  ninth  grade. 
The  success  of  this  movement  depends  upon  the  stricter 
classifying  of  the  eighth  grade  and  more  exacting  re- 
quirements from  those  leaving  it  to  enter  the  high  school. 
And  above  all,  the  work,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  was 
done  in  the  ninth  grade  must  not  be  saddled  upon  our 
already  overcrowded  high  school  curriculum. 

I wish  to  thank  you,  the  school  board,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  high  school  teachers  for  assistance  rendered 
me.  Respectfully, 

R.  E.  POMEROY. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training. 


The  best  account  that  any  supervisor  can  render  to 
the  town  that  hires  her  in  regard  to  the  work  that  she  is 
doing  and  has  done  during  a 3^ear  is  a visible  and  tang- 
ible report  in  an  exhibition  of  work  accomplished.  This 
year  an  exhibition  of  drawing  and  manual  training  will 
be  held  late  in  May  or  in  the  early  part  of  June. 

Since  September  the  supervisor  has  spent  two  days 
a week  in  the  public  schools.  Four  mornings  each  week 
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from  8:20  to  9:05  the  high  school  boys  (two  divisions) 
have  manual  training  at  the  shop,  and  the  high  school 
classes  in  drawing  are  as  follows  : Thursdays,  11:35-12:15, 
Freshman  girls  in  design;  12:20-1,  Senior  girls  in  free- 
hand drawing  and  design;  Fridays,  11:35-12:15,  Fresh- 
man boys  in  mechanical  drawing. 

As  last  year  there  was  but  one  class  in  high  school 
drawing,  this  year’s  work  will  count  for  far  more.  The 
design  work  is  of  a very  practical  nature.  Designs  for 
embroidery,  simple  dresses  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  are  being  marked  out.  The  mechanical  drawing 
class  is  doing  the  elementary  work  in  geometric  figures 
and  projections  that  all  high  schools  and  academies  give 
in  this  subject. 

As  far  as  general  outlines  for  work  in  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  the  grades  are  planned  there  has  been 
little  change  since  those  published  last  year  in  this  report. 
Through  all  the  manual  arts  work  the  plan  is  to  give  the 
child  ability : 1.  To  express  his  ideas  graphically.  2. 
To  plan  on  paper  and  execute  in  three  dimensions.  3. 
To  beautify  by  applied  design.  4.  To  appreciate  ex- 
pressions of  good  taste. 

Within  the  past  three  years  there  have  appeared  on 
the  market  some  excellent  drawing  books  having  ex- 
amples of  work  in  all  mediums  and  in  every  subject  in  a 
manual  arts  curriculum.  Many  cities  are  adopting  these 
as  regular  text  books  in  the  public  schools.  With  a 
supervisor  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  here  in 
Franklin;  but  if  each  teacher  might  have  a complete  set 
for  desk  use  it  would  be  a great  help  in  procuring  better  * 
results  from  the  pupils. 

At  the  Free  Art  Hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Washington  not  long  ago,  Mr. 
Carroll  Beckwith  made  the  following  statement : ‘T 
know  a young  American  girl  who  took  a piece  of  cotton 
cloth  and  designed  upon  it  a spray  of  goldenrod.  In  its 
original  form  the  piece  of  cotton  sold  for  four  cents  a 
yard.  Her  design,  the  result  of  her  artistic  training, 
increased  the  value  of  that  cotton  from  four  cents  to 
seventy-five  cents  a yard,  at  which  price  it  had  an  en- 
ormous sale.  That  is  why  art  is  useful  to  us,  and  that  is 
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why  you  should  help  us  to  get  good  art  into  this  country 
by  removing  the  dutj^  upon  it.”  An  eye-witness  says, 
“The  effect  of  this  simple  illustration  was  electric.” 

Tlie  ideal  in  all  manual  arts  work  is  to  promote 
industrial  and  social  efficiency  in  the  children  who  are  to 
be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  and  we  may  expect 
results  in  proportion  to  the  time  put  upon  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  LONOLEY  CxODING. 


Report  of  School  Physicians. 


To  THE  School  Committee: 

Following  our  usual  custom  we  again  submit  our 
report  as  medical  inspectors  for  the  year  just  closed.  We 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  every  child  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
examined  at  least  once  ever}^  year.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
medical  inspection  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Children  are 
often  looked  upon  as  dull  and  stupid,  who  are  dull  and 
stupid  because  they  are  suffering  from  physical  defects 
which  can  be  corrected,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
physician  to  notify  parents  and  guardians  of  such  defects 
as  he  may  discover.  There  his  responsibility  ends.  He 
has  no  authority  to  enforce  his  recommendations.  In  our 
work  for  the  year  we  have  found  many  children  who  need 
the  services  of  a physician.  Notices  have  been  sent  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  165  children  and  50  visits 
made  to  the  schools  at  the  request  of  the  teachers. 

Of  the  cases  reported  by  us  the  major  portion  have 
been  cases  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils.  We  have  found 
the  sanitar}^  conditions  of  most  of  the  schools  to  be  satis- 
factory, but  at  Nason  and  Arlington  streets  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  unsatisfactory,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
School  Committee  install  sanitary  toilet  conveniences  in 
at  least  one  of  these  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AMBROSE  J.  GALLISON, 
SOLON  ABBOTT, 

Medical  Inspectors. 


APPENDIX 


Calendar  for  1911. 


Januaiy  3 (Tuesday)  Winter  term  begins  in  all  schools 
February  22  (Wednesday)  Legal  holiday 

April  7 (Friday)  Winter  term  ends  in  all  schools 

April  17  (Monday)  Spring  term  begins  in  all  schools 
April  19  (Wednesday)  Legal  holiday 

May  30  (Tuesday)  Legal  holiday 

June  16  (Friday)  Spring  term  ends  in  elementary  schools 
June  23  (Friday)  Spring  term  ends  in  high  school 

September  5 (Tuesday)  Fall  term  begins  in  all  schools 
October  12  (Thursday)  Legal  holiday 

November  30  (Thursday)  Legal  holiday 

Dec.  15  (Friday)  Winter  term  ends  in  elementary  schools 
December  21  (Thursday)  Winter  term  ends  in  high  school 
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Superintendent  and  Teachers. 


Note. — The  teachers  whose  names  were  given  on  pages  4,  5 and 
6 of  the  last  annual  report  all  served  until  the  end  of  the  year  in  June, 
except  Miss  Gartside,  whose  last  day  of  teaching  was  May  20.  She 
was  at  once  succeeded  by  Caroline  H.  James,  who  remained  for  the 
rest  of  the  term.  Mr.  Bowles,  Miss  Guptill,  Miss  Hill  and  Miss  Way- 
land  were  all  re-elected  for  another  year,  but  did  not  return  in  the  fall. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  teachers  now  employed. 
They  have  also  been  in  service  since  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation 
with  these  exceptions:  Charles  E.  Junkins,  principal  of  the  high 
school  Sept.  6 to  Dec.  22,  Kay  E.  Pomeroy  since  that  time.  Maud 
Stott,  first  grade  assistant  at  Arlington  Street  school  since  Jan.  6. 
She  was  preceded  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Charles  (Oct.  8 to  Jan.  6),  and  Flor- 
ence M.  Simonds  (Sept.  19  to  Oct.  7).  Lillian  P.  Saunders  taught  an 
eighth  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  school  Sept.  6 to  Sept.  23,  and  the 
sixth  grade  on  Nason  Street  Sept.  26  to  Dec.  16,  when  she  withdrew  to 
accept  a position  in  another  town.  Miss  Howard  has  had  this  school 
since  taking  it  on  Jan.  9.  Miss  Thyng  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
since  Dec.  5.  Her  place  is  at  present  being  filled  by  Mrs.  Emma  C. 
North.  Miss  Bateman  began  Jan.  3. 


Irving  H.  Gam  well,  Superintendent 

Pdorence  L.  Goding,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 


Arlington  Street  School. 


Emma  J.  Holmes, 
Flora  E.  Arnaud, 
Lula  P.  Hayes, 
Minnie  C.  Matthews, 
Maud  Stott, 


Principal,  Grade  III 


Assistant,  Grade  I 


Grade  IV 
Grade  I 
Grade  II 


Brick  School. 


Edith  L.  Metcarlf, 


Grades  I and  II 


Four  Corners  School. 


Alice  B.  Dalrymple, 
Emily  F.  Morse, 


Grades  III  and  IV 
Grades  I and  II 


Horace  Mann  School  (high  school). 


Kay  E.  Pomeroy, 


Principal 
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Associate  Teachers. 

Edna  F.  Carter,  Ellen  F.  Somerby, 

Frances  E.  Kinof,  Alice  Wigsfin, 

Ruby  Willis 

(Mr.  Frazer  and  Miss  Bateman  of  the  Nason  St. 
school  eacn  teach  on  part  time  in  the  high  school). 

Nason  Street  School. 

Charles  F.  Frazer,  Principal,  Grades  VII  and  VIII 

Eleanor  Bateman,  Assistant,  Grades  VII  and  VIII 

Helen  T.  Howard,  Grade  VI 

Josephine  L.  Saville,  Grades  I and  H 

Beulah  A.  Woodward,  Grade  V 


Isabel  M.  Reilly, 
Dora  L.  Brigg, 

Sara  G.  Conroy, 
Gertrude  B.  Thyng, 


Rav  School. 

Principal,  Grade  VHI 
Grade  VII  (Room  4) 
Grade  VI I (Room  3) 
Grade  VI 


South 

Martha  S.  Bowdish, 


Franklin  School. 

Grades  I to  VIII  inch 


William  M. 

Rebecca  Dunning, 

Jennie  P.  Baker, 

Dollie  S.  Carroll, 

Lucy  E.  Tower, 


Thayer  School. 

Principal,  Grade  HI 
Grades  I and  1 1 
Grade  IV 
Grade  V 


Lilah  F.  Waite, 


Unionville  School. 

Grades  I to  IV,  inch 


Charles  E.  Campbell, 
Charles  R.  Clark, 
James  A.  Grant, 


Janitors. 

Horace  Mann  school 
Ray  and  Thayer  schools 
Unionville  school 


Gilbert  A.  Greenwood,  (pro  tern.) 

Arlington  St.  and  Nason  St.  schools. 
Addison  S.  Shepard,  Brick  school 

Edgar  Thayer,  Four  Corners  school 

August  H.  Yankee,  South  Franklin  school 


A.  Arthur  Fiske, 
John  H.  Tyler, 


Transporters. 

City  Mills  district 
Mount  district 


Noon= Monitor. 


Emma  J.  Holmes, 


Arlington  St.  school 


High  School  Librarian. 

Alma  Gregory. 


Program  of  patriotic  exercises  Morse  Opera  House, 
May  27,  1910,  at  10  A.  m.  : 

1.  OPENING  REMARKS 

Major  P.  M.  Farrington, 

Patriotic  Instructor,  Post  60,  G.  A.  R. 

2.  SONG,  “Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother,” 

Grades  V and  Yi,  Arlington  Street  school. 

3.  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Grade  Y,  Nason  Street  school. 

4.  RECITATION,  “The  Blue,  Black,  and  Gray,” 

Adelaide  Kemp, 

Grade  YII,  Ray  school. 

5.  EXERCISE  BY  SIX  CHILDREN  OF  GRADE  III,  ARLING- 

TON SCHOOL 

Annie  Antoinetti,  Helen  Swanbeck,  Eleanor  Snow,  Bernard  Chamber- 
lain, William  Kennedy,  Arthur  Beaumont. 

6.  RECITATION,  “Our  Flag,” 

Grade  III,  Nason  Street  school. 

7.  DUET,  “Cover  Them  Over  With  Flowers,” 

Lucile  Murdock  and  Dorothy  Hosford, 

Ray  school. 
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8.  RECITATION,  “The  Dandy  Fifth,” 

Marguerite  Kennedy, 

Grade  VII,  Ray  School." 

9.  RECITATION,  “The  Blue  and  The  Gray,” 

Grade  III,  Thayer  school. 

10.  RECITATION,  “The  American  Flag,” 

Myrtle  Collins, 

Grade  V,  Thayer  school. 

11.  RECITATION,  “Grandfather’s  Stories,” 

Robert  Fitzgerald, 

Grade  lY,  Thayer  School. 

12.  RECITATION,  “For  Grandpa’s  Sake,” 

Margaret  McKinnon, 

Grade  lY,  Town  House  school. 

13.  TABLEAU,  “We’re  Tenting  Tonight,” 

Grade  YI,  Nason  Street  school. 

14.  SONG,  “Vacant  Chair,” 

Harold  Taylor,  with  violin  obligato  by  Leo  O’Donnell, 

Grade  YIII,  Mann  school. 

15.  SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 

16.  AMERICA 

Graduation  exercises  of  the  Eighth  Grade  (advanced) 
of  the  Ray  school,  Thursday  evening,  June  16,  in  the 
high  school  hall : 


1.  I LAY,  “Hypnotism.” 


Mr.  Spotts, 

Warren  K.  Schofield 

Mrs.  Spotts, 

Marion  E.  Holmes 

Sammy, 

Ralph  W.  Cook 

Pat, 

Harold  J.  Gregory 

Miss  Mary  Maguire, 

Mary  A.  O’Leary 

2. 

GREETINGS, 

Letitia  M.  Farrell 

3. 

READING,  “The  Civil  War,” 

Louise  J.  Savage 

4. 

SONG,  “Santa  Lucia,” 

The  Class 

6. 

RECITATION,  “To  a Waterfowl,” 

The  Class 

6. 

VOCAL  SOLO,  “Anchored,” 

Lucile  Murdock 

7. 

ROLL  CALL, 

Florence  E.  Welch 

8. 

RECITATION,  “The  Blue  and  Gold,” 

Alice  M.  Laycock 

9. 

DELIVERY  OF  DIPLOMAS 

Mr.  Matthew  F.  Conroy,  Member  of  School  Committee. 
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Karnes  of  Graduates — Kalpb  Walter  Cook,  Letitia  Marguerite 
Farrell,  Richard  Haven  Fiske,  Albert  Francis  Granger,  Harold  John 
Gregory,  Marion  Estey  Holmes,  Alice  Maude  Laycock,  Margaret 
Frances  Lennon,  Edna  Lucile  Murdock,  Mary  Agnes  O’Leary,  Louise 
Julia  Savage,  Warren  King  Schofield,  Ralph  Thomas  Spence,  Florence 
Elizabeth  Welch. 

Note. — These  are  the  first  pupils  to  receive  diplomas  admitting  to 
the  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 


Graduation  exercises  of  the  Eighth  Grade  in  the  South 
Franklin  school,  Friday  forenoon,  June  17 : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


SINGING,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
RECITATION,  “Wonderful  World,” 
Flag  Drill, 

SINGING,  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 


The  School 
Stella  Andersen 
The  School 
The  School 


Flag  Song,  Pupils  of  First  Four  Grades 

ESSAY,  “Colonel  Roosevelt’s  African  Trip,”  Hilmer  Andersen 
ESSAY,  “History  of  the  Town  of  Franklin,”  Mae  Wyllie 

Geographical  Essay,  Olga  Yankee 

SINGING,  “America.” 

Awarding  of  Diplomas  to  May  Hunter  Wyllie,  Olga  Gertrude 
Yankee,  and  Hilmer  Hartwell  Andersen. 

Supt.  I.  H.  Gamwell. 


Graduation  exercises  of  the  Ninth  Grades  in  the  high 
school,  Thursday  evening,  June  23 : 


1. 

Welcome, 

Majorie  Abbott 

2. 

Piano  Solo, 

Esther  Ellis 

3. 

“Legend  of  the  Goldfinch,” 

Carl  Adams 

4. 

“Origin  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,” 

Raymond  Schuster 

5. 

Musical  Trio, 

f Charles  Courtney 
-{  Alfred  Gunning 
LMary  Gunning 

6. 

“Grandmother’s  Garden,” 

Mary  Shea 

7. 

“The  Pansy’s  Story,” 

Bessie  Smith 
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8. 

Violin  Solo, 

William  Kenney 

9. 

“Legend  of  the  Buttercup,” 

Florence  Connery 

10. 

SONG,  “The  Heather  Bells,” 

Selected  Chorus 

11. 

POEM,  “Daffydowndilly,” 

Mary  O’Brien 

12. 

“How  the  Snowdrop  Came,” 

Lora  Searle 

13. 

“The  Sunflower  Story,” 

Geneva  Fuller 

14. 

Chorus  of  Flowers, 

The  Schools 

15. 

“Legend  of  the  Water  Lily,” 

Hazel  Gunning 

16. 

POEM,  “Jack  in  the  Pulpit,” 

Irving  Scott 

17. 

“Legend  of  the  Forget-Me-Not,” 

Mary  Lennon 

18. 

Violin  Solo, 

Teresa  Wise 

19. 

“The  Boy  Who  Turned  Into  a Thistle,” 

Maude  Ward 

20. 

POEMS,  “The  Daisy,” 

Loretta  Walsh 

21. 

Final  Chorus 

22. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Bartlett,  Chairman  of  School  Committee. 


Graduation  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1910,  Franklin 
high  school,  Friday  evening,  June  24,  in  Morse  Opera 
House : 

PROGRAM. 

1.  MARCH, 

School  Orchestra. 

2.  PRAYER, 

Rev.  F.  A.  Everett. 

3.  SONG,  “The  Armorer,” 

The  School. 

4.  SALUTATORY  WITH  ESSAY, 

Gladys  Louise  Abbott. 

D.  PIANO  SOLO,  “Fifth  Nocturne,  Leybach 

George  Miles  Rogers. 

6.  ESSAY,  “The  Philippines,” 

Martin  Osgood  Rock  wood. 

7.  CLASS  HISTORY, 

Mary  Locke  Everett. 

(2  QOT  S (^)  Quand  tu  Chantes  Gounod 

8.  hunu,  j “Fiddle  and  I”  Goodeve 

Bernice  Haliburton  Newell. 

PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT,  May  Ethel  Holmes 

YIOLIN  OBLIGATO,  William  James  Burke 
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9.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Erna  Evelyn  Woodman. 

10.  SONG,  “The  Fisher-Crew’s  Return,” 

The  School. 

11.  ORIGINAL  STORY,  “A  Tale  of  the  Old  Bastile,” 

Susie  Perkins  Moody. 

12.  CLASS  PROPHECY, 

Julia  Etta  McCabe. 

13.  CLASS  GIFT, 

James  Patrick  Morrisey. 

14.  PIANO  SOLO,  “Fallende  Blatter”  Muller 

Margaret  Lauretta  Keefe. 

15.  VALEDICTORY, 

Margaret  Edna  Page. 

16.  SONG,  “On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,” 

Glee  Club. 

17.  CONFERRING  OF  DIPLOMAS, 

Raymond  S.  Bartlett,  Chairman  School  Committee. 
BENEDICTION 


CLASS  OFFICERS. 

President — Martin  Osgood  Rockwood. 

Vice-President — Bernice  Haliburton  Newell. 

Secretary — Susie  Perkins  Moody. 

Treasurer — Julia  Etta  McCabe 


t*Gladys  Louise  Abbott 
§William  James  Burke 
§Mary  Rosalie  Collins 
7Mary  Locke  Everett 
§May  Ethel  Holmes 
§Margaret  Lauretta  Keefe 
§Willard  Everett  Martin 
f Julia  Etta  McCabe 

* First -Honors.  f College 


GRADUATES. 

iSusie  Perkins  Moody 
7*Margaret  Edna  Page 
§James  Patrick  Morrissey 
+Bernice  Haliburton  Newell 
§Martin  Osgood  Rockwood 
IGeorge  Miles  Rogers 
§Gladys  Almira  Smith 
fErna  Evelyn  Woodman 
Preparatory.  § Commercial  or  General. 


The  singing  during  the  year  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Louise  Hill,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Ruth  Corbett,  F.  H.  S.,  ’13. 

The  orchestra  has  been  conducted  by  Gladys  Ingalls,  F.  H.  S.,  ’ll. 
Gladys  Ingalls,  piano;  W.  J.  Burke,  1st  violin;  Hortense  Razee,  2nd 
violin;  Stanley  Chilson,  2nd  violin,  D.  T.  Gallison,  flute;  Robert  Carl- 
son, horn;  Allen  Richardson,  drums. 


Colors,  White  and  Gold. 
Motto,  “Fideli  certa  merces.” 
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CLASS  ODE. 

(Tune  of  “Juanita.”) 

Years  pass,  time  changes, 

As  the  rest,  so  we  must  go, 

Out  on  life’s  journey, — 

Where, — we  cannot  know. 

Safe  within  thy  harbor. 

Oh,  such  happy  days  we’ve  passed 
Dear  school,  we’d  not  leave  thee, 

Our  true  love  thou  hast. 

Chorus : 

Dear  school,  thine  forever 
Is  the  class  of  1910, 

May  we  forget  thee  never 
In  the  world  of  men. 

Now,  as  we  linger. 

Look  we  out  upon  life’s  sea. 

Doubting,  we  wonder 
Where  our  goal  may  be. 

But  we  will  not  falter, 

Though  our  fate  we  cannot  tell, 

Franklin  High  forever 
In  our  hearts  shall  dwell. — Chorus. 

Erna  Evelyn  Woodman. 
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Roll  of  Honor  for  the  Calendar  Year  1910. 


Names  of  pupils  credited  in  the  teachers’  registers 
with  perfect  attendance  (neither  absent  nor  tardy)  for 
every  school-day  for  the  time  specified: 

Winter,  Spring  and  Fall  Terms. 

Persis  Adams  Bertha  Kearns  Connor  Pond 


Claire  Blanchard 
David  Couthill 
Stanley  Chilson 
Thomas  Cody 


Arthur  Heywood 


Mabel  Johnson 


May  Lennon 


John  Mo  ran  e 
Alvena  Mucciarone 
Arena  Mucciarone 
Helen  Martin 


Horace  Osborne 


Alice  Richardson 


Mary  Shea 
Henry  Simmler 
Margaret  Shea 


Ella  Yankee 


Spring  and  Fall  Terms. 


Louise  Arena 
Marjorie  Abbott 
Florence  Arnold 


Harold  Bent 
Karl  Bright 
John  Barber 
George  Bent 


Fred  Coughlin 
Chester  Clewley 
Andrew.  Carl  son 
Horace  Corbett 
Katherine  Cataldo 


Chester  Darling 
Robert  Doherty 
Mary  Doherty 
Ruth  Darling 
Adelina  Degiaconio 


Mabel  EUis 


James  Farrell 


Annie  Hatfield 
Florence  Houle 
Arthur  Holmes 
James  Howard 
Helen  Hosie 
Hazel  Hosie 


Rose  Joyce 


William  Killilea 


Henry  Laundry 
Mary  Lincoln 


Josephine  McCabe 
Anna  McCabe 
Veronic  i Murray 


Aiubrose  O’Donnell 


Venus  Ochee 


Harold  Peterson 


Edwin  Ribero 
Charles  Revel  li 
Gertrude  Rhodes 


Alice  Spence 
Isabel  Scott 


Elfreda  Trulson 


Margaret  Walker 
Florence  Whip])le 


Nellie  Young 
Alfred  Yadisernia 
Florence  Young 
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Winter  and  Fall  Terms, 


Dorothy  Abbott 

Gladys  Guigon 

Thomas  Sakajian 

iNIildrecl  Arnold  ' 

Blanche  Sutherland 

Robert  Carlson 

Dorothy  Host'ord 

Ralph  Young 

Harold  Ellis 

Lewis  Rhodes 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 


Annie  Antoinette 
Edith  Aldrich 


Mildred  Barber 
May  Batchelor 
Agnes  Brogan 


El  bridge  Crowell 


Lillian  Dumas 
Clarence  Dauphinee 


Robert  Fitzgerald 


Gladys  Abbott 


Alice  Collins 
Charles  Cody 


Helen  Everett 


Warren  Halloran 
Mabel  Hutchinson 


Clifford  Kilburn 


Harriet  Gorton 
Harold  Gregory 


Lillian  Howard 


Margarite  Kenney 
Elizabeth  Knapp 


Maud  Laundry 
Florence  Lennon 
Margaret  Lennon 


Winter  Term. 

Gertrude  Morse 
Hazel  Martin 
Louis  Malley 
Florence  McAVilliams 
Ethel  Miller 


Walter  Norton 


Auzile  Poupart 
Pearl  Picard 


Martin  Rockwood 


John  Morane 


Mildred  O’Donnell 


Helen  Parish 


Frank  Root 
Everett  Rockwood 


Richard  Savage 
Irving  Scott 
Arthur  St.  John 


Hortense  Razee 


Ralph  Spence 
Frances  St.  John 


George  Washburn 
Florence  Welch 
Ernest  Wood 
Warren  Washburn 


Frances  Young 


Louis  Antoinette 
John  Arena 


Leo  Belleville 
Lewis  Blake 
Charles  Brown 
William  Brown 
Henry  Bardol 
Pearl  Belleville 
Joseph  Bishop 
Edgar  Broenniman 
Iva  Brown 
Charles  Brogan 


Cecilia  Cataldo 
George  Cockell 
Helen  Coughlin 
Joseph  Chandler 
Lester  Chase 
William  Columbo 
George  Carr 


Carine  D’Amelio 
Rachel  Darling 
Beatrice  Dean 
Wesley  Dinsmore 
Fred  Daddario 
Nellie  Darling 
Susan  Duffy 


Walter  Feeley 
Esther  Fraser 


Mary  Garriepy 
Charles  Genoa 
Alfred  Gunning 
Philemena  Genoa 


Gladys  Harding 


Chester  Austin 
Harold  Austin 


Raymond  Bright 


Spring  Term. 

Pauline  Howard 
Charles  Hill 
Elizabeth  Hood 
Lenwood  Harris 
Mary  Hamelin 
Jessie  Houghton 
Arthur  Hill 


George  Joyce 


Grace  Kearns 
Margaret  Keefe 
Leo  Kenney 
John  Kerrs 
Helen  Knapp 
Agnes  Kearns 
Ora  Kennisto 
William  Kennedy 


Leo  Lauzon 
Mabel  Lauzon 


Catherine  McHugh 
Catherine  Murray 
Margaret  McCabe 
Helen  Morrell 
Jenny  Morse 
Nicholas  Mucciarone 
Esther  McCorrnier 
Archibald  Maclvor 
Annie  Malley 
William  Murphy 
Dona  Moreau 
Robert  McDermott 
Margaret  Murphy 


Emma  Nickerson 


Fall  Terisi. 

Ralph  Bassett 
Frances  liassett 
^lartha  Blanchard 
Lottie  Bent 
Viola  Bliss 


Frances  O’Sullivan 


Grace  O’Connell 
Leo  O’Donnell 


Rena  Picard 
Clark  Parker 
Michael  Proulx 


George  Rogers 
Edith  Rock  wood 
Francis  Rollinson 
Clara  Root 
Robert  Ryder 


John  Swanbec 
Alfred  St.  Pierre 
William  St.  John 
Morris  Simon 
Helen  Sullivan 
Carl  Simmler 
Francis  St.  John 
Harding  Smith 


George  Thayer 
Albert  Taylor 
Ray  Tyler 
Alma  Trulson 


Florence  Welch 
Frances  Washburn 
Teresa  Wise 


Ralph  Young 
Donato  Yadisernia 
Dovino  Yadisernia 
Joseph  Yadisernia 
Mary  Yadisernia 


Alice  Bourbeau 
Louis  Ifraceb't 
Riilh  Beaumont 
Henry  Brogan 
Arthur  Beaumont 
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Bernard  Chamberlain 
Lewis  Cataldo 
Frank  Costello 
Florence  Coughlin 
Frances  Coughlin 
Alfred  Carlson 
Charles  Courtney 
Ida  Campbell 
Joseph  Cataldo 
Mary  Cody 
Walter  Carr 
Annie  Cockell 
Fleming  Calkin 
Grace  Cummings 
Leland  Corbett 


Ruth  Dinsmore 
Joseph  Dion 
Rachel  Darling 
Esther  Ellis 


Ellen  Feeley 


Alma  Gregory 
William  Gregory 
Gertrude  Greene 
James  Greene 
Ih-ances  Grady 
Charles  Gates 
George  Garriepy 
Charles  Gregory 
Hazel  Gunning 


Sarah  Hart 
Merlin  Henderson 
Marion  Holmes 


Mabel  Inglis 
Lillian  Inglis 


Frances  Joyal 
Beatrice  Joyal 
Kenneth  Johnson 


Mary  Kennedy 


Irene  Keefe 
Paul  Kearns 
Bertha  Kearns 


Michael  Lombardy 
Evelina  Lougobardi 
Albert  Laundry 
Wallace  Laundry 
Bertram  Litchfield 


Mary  Mucciarone 
Mildred  Merchant 
Eunice  Midgley 
Francis  Malloy 
Claribel  Macy 


Gladys  Midgley 
Leo  Morean 
Adolph  Mann 
Tony  Mucciarone 


Julia  O’Connor 
Herbert  Peterson 
Helen  Pullen 
Hazel  Pfiden 


Grace  Rockwood 
Helen  Rhodes 
Howard  Reid 
Harold  Revel  1. 
Earl  Rollinson 
Allen  Richardson 


Charles  Scott 
Clara  Simmler 
Frederic  Sutherland 
Ernest  Thayer 


Helen  Unwin 


Harold  Van  Leeuwen 
Porter  Wilson 
Leon  Wright 
Gladys  Wright 
Alice  Walsh 
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Statistics. 


Total  expenditure  for  public  schools  for 

the  year  ending  Jan.  31.  1911,  #27,107  07 

Cost  per  pupil,  #29  55 

From  “School  Returns”  for  Year  Ending  June,  1910 

Number  of  pupils  under  5 years  of  age,  1 

Number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age,  137  v 

Number  of  pupils  between  7 and  14  years  of  age,  049 
Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  987* 

Average  membership,  917.18 

Average  attendance,  858.02 

Percentage  of  attendance,  93.54 

Number  of  regular  teachers  required,  28 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  school,  4f 

Number  of  pupils  in  high  school,  109 

From  School  Census,  Sept.  1,  1910 


Number  of  persons  between  5 and  15  years  of  age,  903 
Number  of  persons  between  7 and  14  years  of  age,  042 

* Pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  any  other  city  or  town  of 
the  state  before  coining  to  Franklin  are  not  here  counted. 

t Two  grammar  school  teachers  who  served  on  part  term  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  ligure. 


Registration  of  Pupils  on  Friday,  January  27,  1911. 
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*Two  of  these  rooms  are  less  than  2-3  the  regular  size. 
tTown  house  room  not  couuted. 
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Membership  Of  Rooms  On  January  27,  1911, 

(Numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  grades.) 


Arlington  Street  School:  Room  1,  (I)  48 

Room  2,  (II)  27 

Rooms,  (IV)  35 

Room  4,  (III)  20 

Brick  School,  (I  and  II)  30 

Four  Corners  School:  Room  1,  (I  and  II)  4G 

Room  2,  (III  and  IV)  38 

High  School,  (Horace  Mann)  163 

Nason  Street  Scliool:  Room  1,  (I  and  II)  46 

Room  2,  (VII  and  VIII)  43 

Room  3,  (V)  45 

Room  4,  (VI)  40 

Ray  School:  Room  1,  (VIII)  43 

Room  2,  (VI)  35 

Room  3,  (VII)  37 

Room  4,  (VII)  38 

South  Franklin  School,  (I  to  VII  Inclusive)  33 

Thayer  School:  Room  1,  (I  and  TI)  40 

Room  2,  (III)  41 

Room  3,  (IV)  43 

Room  4,  (V)  43 

Unionville  School,  (I  to  IV  Inclusive)  31 

974 

Note. — The  Town  House  has  not  been  used  for  school  purposes, 
except  as  a Manual  Training  shop,  since  June,  1910. 


Examination  of  Eyes  and  Ears  of  Pupils, 
1910=11. 


Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Examined,  849 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Found  Defective,  170 

(a)  Eyes,  105.  (b)  Ears,  65. 

Whole  Number  of  Parents  Notified,  130 


